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ASHINGTON, the successful general, liberator 
and first president of the thirteen United States 
of America, was called upon perhaps by every 
artist in the country for sittings for his portrait. 
It WAS a fortunate circumstance, however, that Gilbert Stuart, 
having great admiration for Washington and desiring to hand 
him down in portraiture to posterity, broke away from the 
honor and profits of his brilliant career in England and Ireland, 
and returned to America, especially to secure sittings for a 
portrait of Washington. In what esteem Stuart’s portraits 
were held is best understood by the that there is in exist- 
ence, in Stuart’s own handwriting, a record of orders for forty 
copies of his bust portraits of Washington. 

In Mason’s ”Life and Works of Gilbert Stuart” there are 
recorded seven full lengths. Six have been definitely placed; 
one, the Lansdowne portrait is in England; a second is in the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts; a third in the possession 
of Mr. Pierrepont of Brooklyn; a fourth in Providence; a fifth 
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in Newport; and a sixth (which is entirely different in com- 
position than the foregoing) in the New York Public Library. 
Mason, in the book above referred to, on page 101, writes as 
follows:- ^^The fourth full-length was painted for Gardner 
Baker, of New York. Baker was an adive member of the 
Society of St. Tammany, a social and benevolent organization. 
At his suggestion, the society, in 1790, began the formation 
of a museum, which was placed in his hands to dired: and 
manage. Through his zeal and industry, the colledion be- 
came a large and interesting one, and a suitable place was 
assigned it in a building on the corner of Broad and Pearl 
Streets. In 1795 the museum was made over to Baker, and 
he soon added greatly to its attradions. Among other features 
he in time added a full-length portrait of Washington by Stuart 
In 1798 he went to Boston for the purpose of exhibiting the 
portrait in that city, but was taken down with yellow fever 
and died there, having hardly attained to his thirtieth year. 
After his death his affeds were scattered.” The pidure illus- 
trated herein was purchased by William M. Tweed the well- 
known Tammany leader, from Mr. Carrol, audioneer, also a 
member of the Society, and was left by Mr. Tweed to his 
daughter, Mrs. McGinnis, who bequathed it to her daughter, 
Mrs. Gilmore, This portrait, long lost sight of, has reappear- 
ed fortunately in splendid condition, brilliant in color and 
fine in technique. 


If we examine this pidure we find that it is in the char- 
ader of the well-known Lansdowne type of full-length portrait. 
It is in no sense, however, a replica of the Lansdowne portrait. 
There are so many differences in the details of the figure and 
accessories, it precludes the possibility of it being a copy by 
Stuart of the Lansdowne portrait. The full-length pidure in 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fne Arts and the Pierrepont 
portrait in Brooklyn are frankly replicas of the Lansdowne. 
The differences I refer to are such that lead me to believe 
that in this pidure the fiigure posed in the same position and 
the accessories arranged for the same composition were paint- 
ed diredly from life and the articles themselves. Of special 
interest I note that the vent in the back of the coat of this 
portrait is open, while in all the other full-lengths it is closed. 
This leads to the conclusion that two men posed for the full- 
length portraits. In Mason’s book there is mentioned a dis- 
cussion as to who posed for the figure. It is claimed that both 
a Mr. Smith and Alderman Keppele stood for the figure. 
Evidently this is corred and this portrait definitely settles the 
matter. While the arrangement is similar as to the accessories, 
the impossibility of repeating exadly the same position needs no 
comment. Comparing the curtain, cord and tassel on the left 
hand upper comer, and at the base of the column, these 
evidence dired painting, and resemble only in color and 


arrangement the Lansdowne portrait. This is also true of the 
red drapery on the table. The space between column and 
head is different in size and shape. The curtain cord, a con- 
spicuous feature of the Lansdowne portrait, above the head, 
is entirely lacking in in this portrait. The chair, back of the 
figure, is at an angle in this portrait while in the Lansdowne 
and its replicas it is perpendicular. The table is likewise 
better construded and there are distindl differences in the plac- 
ing and painting of the scroll, hat and inkwell. The feet also are 
placed on a different part of the rug, although the rug in every 
detail resembles that of the Lansdowne portrait. 

The technique characteristic of Stuart’s work, the crisp 
touches that give snap and life to everything that he has ever 
painted in the way of drapery, books, swords, buckles, etc., 
are admirably shown in this canvas. It is to my mind the 
most important discovery and addition made in recent years 
to the many well-known portraits painted by Gilbert Stuart 
of our illustrious first president. 

Albert Rosenthal 






